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PRESENT ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 1 

By Dr. DAVID JAYNE HILL 

WITH the exception of certain formalities of procedure, the 
Great War is an affair of the past. The problems of re- 
pairing its ravages and paying its cost still confront us. Al- 
though the solution of these problems bears more heavily upon 
the European nations than it does upon the people of the United 
States, our obligations are not inconsiderable, and we are find- 
ing that the war and its results have profoundly affected our 
economic and social existence as a nation. 

Among the issues that appeal most strongly to our interest 
and our intelligence is the question how we may most effectually 
contribute to securing in the future international peace ; or, to 
express it differently, how we may prevent future wars? 

There is, I think, no difference of opinion among thought- 
ful men anywhere regarding the desirability of avoiding future 
sanguinary conflict ; which can only determine whose will shall 
temporarily prevail, and can therefore never furnish a basis 
for permanent peace. War can be prevented only by removing 
its causes. 

When we examine into the etiology of war, we discover that 
not all wars are wrong ; from which it follows that the enforce- 
ment of peace can not always be right. This results from the 
fact that war is resorted to from two opposite motives : on the 
one hand, a sense of intolerable injustice or oppression which 
should be resisted; and, on the other, a spirit of domination 
and lust for conquest which, regardless of principles ot' equity, 
attempts to subdue and expropriate others. 

The remedy for the former cause of conflict is the establish- 
ment and maintenance of such institutions of justice as would 
prevent oppression. The problem is fundamentally one of 
jurisprudence, and its solution is a state of security under just 
and equal laws. This could be perfectly attained by voluntary 
cooperation, if the will to attain it were universal. 

Unfortunately, this will is not universal. There exists 
among men, both as individuals and as nations, a predatory 
disposition, a desire to despoil and to take possession of 

1 Address of the Chairman before the Section of Social and Economic 
Science of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, St. 
Louis, December 29, 1919. 
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another's property. This predatory disposition is a cause of 
war that can never be eradicated except by the creation of a 
power of repression strong enough to arrest it by rendering it 
dangerous and unprofitable, and eventually to overcome it by 
inducing modes of life in which it will be outgrown. Such 
means are found in all civilized communities in the form of 
a police force, and among nations in the form of military 
organization. So long as any considerable residue of the pre- 
datory instinct remains in men — and we see few signs of its 
extinction — both of these forms of repression will be necessary 
if peace is to be maintained and justice enforced. The problem 
of peace, therefore, reduces itself to two measures: (1) the 
improvement of legislation, municipal and international; and 
(2) the enforcement of law. 

Methods for the enactment and enforcement of municipal 
law have been relatively well worked out in the most civilized 
countries, yet with much still to be desired with regard to the 
administration and the cost of justice ; to the end that all, the 
poor equally with the rich, the weak equally with the strong, 
may be able, in fact as well as in theory, to obtain the vindica- 
tion of their rights. In international relations, for obvious 
reasons, since the state has been reluctant to place itself under 
the dominion of law, there has been less advance toward the 
realization of justice. 

The primary obstacle, we have been accustomed to think, 
has been the imperialistic spirit, which is essentially a tendency 
on the part of the powerful states to exploit and dominate the 
weaker nations and peoples. In the Great War we were led to 
believe that we were fighting to destroy that spirit. Several 
of the great empires, as a result of the war, have been virtually 
destroyed, at least so far as monarchical autocracy is con- 
cerned. There has been a general toppling of royal thrones. 
Two German Kaisers, the Czar of Eussia, and the Sultan of 
Turkey have been shorn of their power. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the imperialistic spirit has been really 
crushed; for this does not inhere in monarchs only. Even 
alleged democracies have in the past been imperialistic in their 
foreign policies, and some of the small newly constituted or 
newly consolidated countries only recently rescued from despot- 
ism are already manifesting a spirit of aggressive nationalism 
that forebodes if continued inevitable conflict between them, 
not to mention the ambition of some of the Great Powers that 
were allied with the democracies in prosecuting the war. 
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The real test of the abandonment of imperialism is a willing- 
ness to accept as a basis for international legislation the in- 
herent rights of all responsible states, without reference to 
their power or magnitude. Although this was one of the alleged 
intentions of the Allied and Associated Powers in the Great 
War, coupled with the proclamation of the self-determination 
of all peoples as one of its purposes, I think it can not be 
affirmed that the treaties of peace exhibit any marked progress 
in this direction. On the contrary, the keynote of the Treaty 
of Versailles is the creation of an imperial syndicate composed 
of five Great Powers, with others distinctly secondary and sub- 
ordinate to them, and a distinct repudiation of an attempt to re- 
establish the Law of Nations on the basis of common consent 
and the equal juristic rights of all sovereign states. In the 
presence of this fact we can not affirm that the Covenant of the 
League of Nations is a final solution of the problem of peace. 

In the Treaty of Versailles the emphasis is not laid upon the 
principles of jurisprudence as the basis of international rela- 
tionship, but upon the enforcement of peace by military power. 
The primary problem before the conference at Paris was a 
victor's peace. The Central Powers had to be placed under 
penalties and those penalties had to be enforced. The atmos- 
phere in which the League of Nations was created made it the 
first purpose of its being to punish a conquered enemy. The 
League was, therefore, bound to have a military character. It 
was, in effect, an alliance against the possible future behavior 
of a group of defeated Powers. This, it was asserted, was 
necessary, in order to execute the treaty of peace. Its aim was 
to maintain by force a status created by force. 

Such a compact, however necessary at the conclusion of a 
war, is by its nature not only different from a permanent organ- 
ization of friendly nations, on equal terms, for the preservation 
of peace ; it was incompatible with the essential idea of such an 
organization, the natural basis of which would be equality and 
mutual confidence. The peace imposed by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was not a peace based on understanding inspired by a 
common purpose and a community of interests; but a peace 
based on force, inspired by distrust and a conflict of interests. 
It is impossible to consider such a compact as the ultimate 
solution of the problem of perpetual peace. A peace that has 
to be enforced by arms is not a true peace, but only a temporary 
appearance of peace. Beneath this appearance there is hidden 
the spirit of revolt, only waiting for an opportunity to assert 
itself in open conflict. It was, no doubt, necessary that this 
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specific settlement should be punitive. When executed it would 
constitute a memorable lesson. But true peace is not made by 
war. It may issue from it, but it requires a new spirit and a 
new process. It must be based on other conceptions. It is 
only through some larger apprehension of mutual advantage, 
that is, through the acceptance and application of definite and 
universal principles of equity, that true peace can be attained. 
The effective formula, therefore, is not the enforcement of 
peace, but the enforcement of law. In this, and in this only, 
is to be found the pathway to peace ; which is not an end in 
itself, but the concomitant of a mode of existence made toler- 
able by the establishment of equitable conditions. 

Even under a rule of just and equal laws, war may still be 
possible ; for, so long as lawbreakers exist, nations may be in- 
spired to military action in violation of the law. It is then the 
vindication of the law, rather than the military enforcement of 
peace, that should be made the object of international asso- 
ciation. 

The advocates of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
will, no doubt, contend that this is really the purpose of the 
League. Unfortunately, this is not as evident as could be de- 
sired. There is in the Covenant a large provision for the 
future use of force, and especially a great stress upon the occa- 
sions when it is to be employed, but the relation of military 
action to any defined principles is obscure in this Covenant. 
There is no provision for the further improvement or clear 
formulation of international law. There is no strict obligation 
to obey it. There is no agreement to enforce it. For the pres- 
ervation of territorial boundaries there is great solicitude and 
almost excessive provision, regardless of the manner in which 
possession has been acquired. For the execution of the penal- 
ties imposed upon Germany and other Powers — I do not raise 
the question of their justice — there is in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles elaborate provision. But a proposal to reexamine, re- 
vise, and improve the Law of Nations, and then strictly to 
obey it, was not only not accepted, it was distinctly disregarded. 

In this respect the aims and ideals of the free nations, espe- 
cially of the United States of America, were not embodied in 
the Covenant of the League. To this extent, therefore, what- 
ever may be its merits, the League is, in effect, an alliance of 
Great Powers for the international control of others, rather 
than a society of free nations for the establishment of peace 
through justice. 

I do not for a moment question the necessity of a combina- 
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tion of the Allied and Associated Powers to enforce upon the 
nations that were the aggressors in the Great War. The safety 
of civilizations demands this. With respect to the past this 
was to be expected and desired, but it by no means places the 
peace of the world on a secure foundation, for the reason that 
it is primarily a compact based on force and not on the inherent 
rights of nations. As a combination of force, it is subject to 
the vicissitudes of all military combinations. It may disin- 
tegrate when its primary object is attained, or even before 
that ; and it is liable to be confronted with some other combina- 
tion of a like character and eventually of greater strength. A 
mere preponderance of power can not be expected always to 
endure ; and in so far as it is merely that, it can not claim any 
moral or legal authority which an opponent might not equally 
claim. To those who say, "The existing frontiers which we 
have established must be consecrated for all time," another 
group may with equal authority say, if it possesses the power, 
"These frontiers are unjustly established, and we propose to 
change them as we think right." 

Before the peace of the world can be definitely secured, 
there must be such an evolution of national demarcations as 
have in themselves the elements of equity. But the most im- 
portant observation to be made regarding a League of Nations 
is that its whole value consists in the national unity and effi- 
ciency of the nations that compose it. It is to the character of 
the component nations, therefore, that we must look in forming 
an estimate of the future of such a League. As a people, our 
first thought should be for the security of our own national ex- 
istence, unity, authority, and independence. Entrance into any 
international combination that would destroy or deteriorate 
those qualities would be disastrous to ourselves as a people and 
the gravest misfortune that could befall the world. We must 
not permit ourselves as a nation to be either Prussianized or 
Russianized. 

It is timely, therefore, that we should look to our founda- 
tions as a nation. We must first of all recognize the fact that 
our conception of national life is sui generis. Our Constitution 
is the outgrowth and expression of a new appreciation of the 
value and the possibilities of the human individual. We began 
our national existence by solemnly guaranteeing the right of 
every citizen to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Our 
political system was intended to protect him in the exercise and 
preservation of those rights. Here is a solid foundation on 
which to build our social and economic structure, and one on 
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which we may readjust it when it is shaken, as it has been, by 
the storms of war. 

Men are speaking much just now of " reconstruction," and 
there are those who would tear up all foundations in the process. 
They would disintegrate the nation, and merge its energies and 
resources in a vague internationalism. Some would reappor- 
tion the proceeds of past industry, prudence, and enterprise ; if 
necessary, even by violence. Others would accomplish the same 
result by the destruction of our political institutions. There 
are serious advocates of such a contradiction in terms as " con- 
structive anarchy." 

There is at this time more than the usual need of recogniz- 
ing the fact, that there can be no sound internationalism that 
neglects the quality of nations. It is futile to merge our ener- 
gies and resources in a mass of quarrels, uncertainties, and con- 
tradictions. The first essential of our usefulness to the re- 
mainder of mankind is that we should ourselves be free, strong, 
united, and sure of our own future. It would be folly to bind 
ourselves by solemn engagements to the performance of un- 
known tasks. There is nothing in our freedom that would 
prevent our loyalty to any obligations we have assumed by our 
participation in the Great War. We shall never stand by in 
silence and indifference if any unprovoked attack should be 
made by our former enemies upon our allies and associates for 
reasons growing out of the strife in which we have been en- 
gaged. In many respects their cause is our cause, and their 
safety our safety. But with disputes arising from a conflict of 
ambitions, with future quarrels engendered through expecta- 
tion of our support, with the disposition of some nations to dic- 
tate the policies of others, with which we are not concerned, and 
with plans for the partition and exploitation of defenceless 
peoples, we may wisely declare our intention to have nothing 
to do. 

There will, however, be a large part for us to play in the 
sphere of international relations. We can stand for law, for 
justice, and through them for peace, by our own conduct, by 
our influence, and by leadership in realizing our inherited ideals. 
To do so effectively we must solve some pressing domestic 
problems. In this, the members of this association, and espe- 
cially of this section, should perform their part. 

Your committee has endeavored to state some of those prob- 
lems and has sought to induce competent authorities to discuss 
them. In this we have been to some degree successful, not- 
withstanding difficulties to be overcome, and we take this occa- 
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sion to express our appreciation of the responses we have 
received. 

The most urgent economic questions of a domestic character 
center about the productivity of American industry and our 
financial relations with the rest of the world. The war has 
greatly dislocated our industrial processes. The diversion of 
our energies as a people from the pursuits of peace to the ex- 
igencies of military organization and efficiency has created a 
shortage in the normal production and distribution of com- 
modities, abnormally increased wages in most forms of manu- 
facture and food industries, and thereby greatly augmented the 
cost of living. This has been further accentuated by our un- 
precedented exportation of the necessaries of life, thus further 
augmenting prices at home. Finally, in return for these ex- 
ports we have thus far either received no remuneration — many 
of these commodities having been free gifts or sold on credit — 
or we have received in exchange money rather than commodi- 
ties, thus affecting the balance of trade and the value of bills of 
exchange to a point where, unless some remedy is found, it will 
be practically impossible for European countries to make pur- 
chases in the United States; for they can not pay our prices 
when a pound sterling is worth only $3.75, a franc only 9 cents, 
a lira still less, and a mark only a little more than 2 cents. 

We must, therefore, on the one hand, increase our produc- 
tivity, in order to reduce prices ; and, on the other, find some 
method of stabilizing foreign exchange, or we shall still further 
heighten the cost of living and lose our trade in Europe. 

The question of increased productivity depends largely upon 
the harmonious cooperation of the two great factors of produc- 
tion, Labor and Capital, and also on the spirit of enterprise 
which is necessary to unite them and render them fruitful. 
Disagreements regarding the terms of this cooperation have 
already menaced the country with a total paralysis of steam- 
driven manufacturies as well as the cessation of all means of 
transportation, which, if rendered actual, would mean the ruin 
of the country. Behind these omens of a possible industrial 
paralysis there has seemed at times to be very imperfectly con- 
cealed sinister purposes of radical political change, foreboding 
the expropriation of private property and control by the red 
hand of anarchy. 

To meet and counteract these movements and tendencies, 
various remedies have been suggested, some of them almost as 
dangerous as the evils to be overcome. The time seems, there- 
fore, to call for very serious study, from many different angles, 
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of two fundamental problems : (1) What is the true basis of the 
relation of Labor and Capital? and (2) What is to be done in 
the sphere of taxation and finance ? 

With regard to the first of these problems, it would seem 
that little progress can be made without a guarantee of fulfill- 
ing a contract; which raises the question, how far reciprocal 
responsibility on the part of the contractants is an essential 
basis of collective bargaining; and where a third party, the 
public, is directly interested in a public service, like transporta- 
tion, the question, if the continuity of it should ever be inter- 
rupted by a strike to increase wages. It is timely also to con- 
sider the effect upon our American standards of living to be 
expected from an attempt to internationalize labor ; the relation 
between the labor supply and immigration; and, finally, the 
railway situation as a concrete case involving the application of 
all the solutions that may be available. 

The financial problem quite naturally presents itself under 
two rubrics: (1) What are the duties, responsibilities, and in- 
terests of the United States with reference to the financial obli- 
gations and conditions created by the war? and (2) What are 
the available and as yet unutilized methods and means of rais- 
ing revenue for the support of the government in the discharge 
of its obligations? 

Whatever may be the degree of success or failure of your 
committee in formulating these subjects for discussion, it can 
hardly be asserted that it has failed to suggest a sufficient 
amount of pabulum for the present annual meeting. If the 
speakers who have accepted invitations to participate in the 
examination of these subjects are not as numerous as we had 
desired, we none the less appreciate the willingness of those 
who have consented to participate in the exposition of these 
pressing themes, and we entertain the hope that they will 
awaken a general interest that will promote serious discussion. 



